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BEAUTY. 

By Rev. P. N. Waggett. 

An essay which sets out to ask what Beauty is in itself will not 
promise much entertainment or discovery to any who have attended 
to the subject. For those teachers who evidently believe most 
certainly in the reality of Beauty, who know most about it and love 
it best, those whom we are most willing to take for guides in the 
Ethic about beauty, and who have by beautifully speaking added to 
our stock of it, have refused, more or less steadily, to inquire what 
beauty is itself. In the chapter called the Lamp of Beauty, in the 
“ Seven Lamps,” Ruskin will not ask the question.—“ Only asserting 
that to be beauty which I believe will be granted me to be so without 
dispute, I would endeavour ” (he says) “ shortly to trace the manner 
in which the element of delight is to be best engrafted upon 
architectural design, what are the purest sources from which it is to 
be derived, and what the errors to be avoided in its pursuit. ,, And 
Jacobi (quoted by Martineau) says, “The beautiful has this feature, 
in common with all that is original, that there is no mark by which 
we know it. It exists and is self-manifest; you can show it but not 
prove it—es kann gewiesen, aber nicht bewiesen weidon. ,, The 
masters, the amateurs are right. 

My paper then promises little. It will perform even less than it 
might seem to promise; for it offers no answer; it only attempts, by 
excluding some methods which are perhaps unfruitful, and by 
resigning explicitly great fields of interest which lie about the 
subject, to get the question nearer to being at least asked alone, not 
overshadowed by those greater questions which it has a singular 
(I believe singular) power of introducing and connecting. If what 
I can find to say is thrown to some extent into the form of criticism, 
this does not spring, I believe, from a peevish ingratitude to those 
seers of beauty to whom we owe, if not a quite clear question, at 
least most that we have towards an answer. 

Let me add to this disheartening commencement that it may well 
prove worth while to have put the name of Beauty at the head of 
to-night’s discussion, because we have in it a text upon which every 
°ue has a discourse. We live by admiration. In beauty, all of us 
are specialists. Other qualities of things interest many or few ; this 
°ue attracts all. The beauty sense lies close to the speculative 
faculty itself—it is illuminative, thought-carrying—and in many 
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persons has been the path of least resistance along which theory has 
begun to run its course. 

I have begun by saying that those who practically know most of 
beauty, decline to deal with it by way of special onquiry. I mean by 
these, the artists and men of the artistic temper. They take beauty, 
generally speaking, to be a real thing, an absolute, a concrete ideal. 
Taste is the genuine apprehension of this real existence; there is a 
true standard of judgment about it, and it is the one thing with 
which art should properly concern itself. If its discovery and Q 
enjoyment is the work of a faculty of the soul, if it is itself an| 
absolute, a spirit rather than a quality, they are content to leave^ 
alone the attempt to analyse either the thing or the enjoyment ;§- 
they will concern themselves with the rules of art, with the per-S^ 
fecting of taste by practice in its native air, and with the jealous! 
guarding for beauty of tho sovereign dignity which bolongs to it ing 
nature and in art. ^ 

And here they have a sufficient and most fruitful field ; here theyS 
give us tho delicate discrimination of tho more and the less worthy^ 
sensuous perceptions and perceptibles, and, together with the rightly! 
fastidious choice of expression, they display, to those who aro giftedS 
to learn, a path of continually increasing joy in the beauty whost& 
rights they will not argue. They pursue and capture, and, by a divineg 
right of judgment, are sure of the reality of their capture. But thtS 
treasure found is not to bo dissected or even roughly handled; it i& 
to be delicately framed and thankfully enjoyed. This is the artist*^ 
right way. It is in the untrammelled confidence of intuition that h^ 
makes his discoveries of delight, reveals unsuspected secretH of> 
charm, and puts them for ever within the reach of moderately cleaig 
eyes and thankful hearts ; and so from the artists wo learn to see itg 
though they do not speak of it—and we learn our duties and ou£ 
privileges while they are the stewards of our delights. 

We learn more of moral excellence, (do we not?) from the saint^ 
than from tho casuists. 

The artists, painters, poets, music makers, will not stop to tell us 
what Beauty is—but they will show it to us. 

On the other hand, the writers who, for short, may be called the 
inartistic, rather explain away beauty than take it for granted. It 
is with them, the good, the useful, as with Hume; Order, as 
with St. Augustine ; Relation, as with Diderot* ; or simply confused 
with all that is pleasant or amiable; or it is analysed more or less 
crudely as association. The great difficulty about association will 


* See Preface to Alison’s Essays. 
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have to be discussed a little later, and I will therefore leave those 
whom I call the inartistic, unemotional, unpractical writers, with the 
remark that some of those who, by training and gift, are artists, are 
by temper of this school, and vice versa. 

The great German teachers of classical oesthetics take beauty in 
general for granted. The Abbe Winckelman (whom I know only at 
second hand), Lessing of course conspicuously, and Goethe, have 
written on art. Goethe exalts art above beauty. Burke is so far of 
the artist mind that he believes in the reality of beauty and the 
fixity of taste—only he explains beauty as if it were amiableness, Q 
or loveliness, or facility. § 

Sir Joshua Reynolds is an artist who writes like one of tliei^ 
inartistics. He scoffs at genius if it pretends to be more than skills 
Taste is the result of training and knowledge, and beauty is made tot? 
comprise all the good qualities, whether of charm, dignity, interest,! 
or rarity, which belong to a work of art. Jt 

Alison, antiquated as he now appears, has not yet been surpassed^ 
as an exponent of the association theory. He is a master still of|' 
profound confusion.* § 

Mr. Ruskin, while he exposes the fallacies, if they are such, of! 
AMson ; while he sets out in “Modern Painters” to tell us what beautyS 
is, too soon, for that purpose , deserts the direct enquiry in order to|. 
consider the effects of beauty; its connection, in the various elements§ 
which may be discovered in it, with functions of the imagination and§ 
the conscience. Too soon for that purpose , but on the whole it iso 
well that he has done so. He has told us of better things thanj 
beauty—he has, really and truly, preachod to us of blessedness^ 
Only we must not be misled by the programme of “ Modern! 
Painters; ” we had better remember that Ruskin is at his best wlieng 
he takes beauty for granted, and tells us of its sources and its Use 
that lie• professedly hates esthetic, and only trusts the theore;ic^ 
faculty; and that his works, as a whole, form a body of teaching, not*” 
on beauty, but on the Ethic of the Higher Pleasures. Whatsoever^ 
things are true and pure, if there be any virtue and any praise, 
Ruskin helps us to think of these things. 

Lastly, there is the contribution of positive science, which I 
know through Mr. Darwin and Mr. Grant Allen. This seeks to trace 
the physical tutiology of the emotion of beauty, and of beautiful 
appearances. 


* Alison refers tlie sense of Beauty to n combination of a simple emotion with 
moral affection or with imagination; but in the discussion of the combimtio/i , the 
simple emotion evaporates. 
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I do not disagree with any of these teachers. I sit at the feet of 
all, and I believe that a diligent listener, which I cannot claim to be, 
might do something towards co-ordinating their teachings. 

With a view to this, I should ask for three preliminary postulates, 
or, if they are not granted, seek to establish them as propositions. 
First, Beauty is not the same thing as artistic merit; secondly, 
beauty does not owe its native force to the association of ideas ; 
thirdly, beauty is a rare thing. 

And, for myself, I should look most hopefully for material in sights 
and sounds, without prejudice to any other person’s sense of Beauty, Q 
as existing in the objects of taste, smell, and touch. I believe that § 
ideas are called beautiful either figuratively or because of their | 
connection with material beauty. & 

These threo things granted or proved, I would proceed to 
enumerate, and perhaps slenderly exemplify the disciplines which are B 
concerned in the enquiry. ►§ 

First. Psychological analysis of the emotion of Beauty. 

Secondly. Physiological analysis of the physical antecedents of | 
that emotion. S 

Thirdly. Physical analysis of beautiful appearances of things; | 
and this would pass into the physical speculation concerning theg, 
mode of their causation. & 

Fourthly. A survey of the uses and actions and connections of^ 
Beauty and the beauty sense—in imagination and life—including^, 
morals and politics. 3 

Lastly. Some will grant that, with any results thus gained asj 
basis, wo may take a further step in the region, if there be one, o^ 
metaphysic, or teleology, or ideology. % 

First, it will be granted that an enquiry about beauty must not§ 
be, at its starts a critique of art. Art is in some sense more thang 
beauty or its expression. It overlaps it on one side. Beauty is an^ 
ingredient, though the most important, in a picture or a work o{o 
music; it is the jewel, but a jewel in a setting. It is a rather easy£; 
mistake to set down all the complex merit of a picture (or the subject 
of a picture, for this already belongs to art) to the account of beauty 
in itself. Then, turning to details, we discover all that is to bo found 
in the picture, or as many pictures as we remember; analyse the 
sum, and seem to be triumphantly analysing what is perhaps the one 
insoluble element in the mixture. 

There is more than beauty even in the first aspect of a work of 
art. There is intricate line, skilled arrangement, the half intellectual 
delight of difficulties overcome, and the victory sparingly revealed. 
There is deftness, humour, local interest, patriotic motive, novelty, 
variety of form or tone, interesting orchestration, scientific accuracy ; 
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besides all that belongs to association, prejudice and preference, and 
affection ; things apart, as I hope to show, from beauty in itself. And 
if beauty is, in the midst of all this, the main prize, the distinguishing 
gift of an art work, yet the merit of the work, even where it is most 
intensely insisting upon beauty, is of higher rank than it. For it is 
not less than a great human expression of, or reaching after, all 
worthiness, whether of beauty, of goodness, or of truth—a work, it 
is true, of the cunning hand and trained eye, of delicate taste (that 
is, the refined choice of material and plan and manner of presentment), 
of high guiding thought. But it is more yet than this—it is a work, 
a doing, of the heart—the conscience itself. So far as it is truly 
great and successful, it speaks a message of the whole man, and 
addresses itself to all that is human in the spectator or listener. It 
transcribes nature with a secure contented touch; chooses, arranges, 
exhibits it; endues it with intelligence, purpose, passion ; it is guided 
in its course by the whole past of the artist, his moral standpoint, 
his best hope, his last and most secret determination concerning life. 
Over all he has thrown, as an interpretative veil or air, the best mood 
of his quickened imagination, and it is in the air of the reader's 
imagination, with all that it has gathered and holds of moral and 
mental achievement—of joy and penance, and sympathy and regret— 
that the message is readable, and the purpose stirring, and the passion 
returned. Shortly, it is a work of imagination, using beauty, but 
having in use other levers as well. Beauty is its choicest material 
prize, its best and most delicate of keys to the heart, but a key still. 
We may one day see why it is pre-eminently so—but first we shall 
have to know what it is in itself that it comes to have this abundant 
use. The beauty is not the use of it, or this great mode of human 
life which uses it, nor is the art and all that is tributary to it itself 
a part of beauty. 

[Note. —I had instanced here the Ariadne in our Gallery as a picture 
°f great success, and very rich in the quality of beauty. Would its 
beauty have sufficed to make up for what is perhaps lacking in it, if 

was not enhanced by the imaginative interest, the display of 
uiotion, conflicting passion, and, as Lamb points out, even succession 
ln time? But the present point will be best illustrated by referring 
to what Ruskin says about the paintings of Tintoret.] 

Secondly, beauty is not due to the association of ideas, unless 
!t be so in the sense of an association which was never, and never can 
be, conscious, in which sense everything that is may perhaps be 
described as a relation. If it is an association of ideas, it is not 
°ue of our ideas, or at least our ideas alone. This point is best 
established by some of those innumerable instances which are alleged 
to Bhow the contrary. Alison has made a masterly array of them. 
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He says Bunnymede is not so beautiful as many places, yet we love 
more to see it, because of what happened there; and the same or the 
like of the field of Waterloo. This is to say, Waterloo is ugly and 
Waterloo is interesting; therefore to be interesting is to be beautiful, 
and interest is beauty ; or a man says, “My mother’s face is to me 
the most beautiful in the world,” and by the “ to me” admits tliat 
he knows it is not really the most beautiful, but that he counts it for 
such. That is to say, affection can dispense with beauty. There¬ 
fore, the associationists say, affection is the cause of beauty. 

The truth is, that association of any kind—as patriotism, affection^ 
familiarity, eatableness—makes objects agreeable to us or the contrary $ 
so much so as to replace, when it is absent, that other source o£ 
agreeableness which is called beauty, or, when it is present, tcE. 
enormously enhance it. My father gives me a watch that keep^B 
good time: I like it because of this quality, and like it greatly 
because it was my father’s. But its paternal character does not? 
make it go true, nor give rise to my judgment of it as a timekeeperg 
Or, if it does, then I am simply misled by an emotion whiclS 
should have no place in my notions of punctuality. So if association 
makes me unconsciously count that beautiful which is not beautiful© 
association here is not the source but the grave of the sense of 5 
beauty. It may be answered that this only goes to show hov^ 
unstable and hopelessly relative is the emotion of beauty; but it wil| 
show the same of any other form of judgment or sensation. Ill^ 
health, prejudice, or fright will make us think things hard widely 
are not so, as ordinary judgment relates ; but no one supposes that? 
this robs the ordinary judgment of significance, or that when tha^ 
ordinary judgment is actiug the hard things owe their hardness tc| 
anything but their natural quality. ^ 

In every form of apprehension illusion * must bo discounted, ancg 
preference, if it intrudes into the judgment. But preference of alJP 
kinds—wonder, admiration, pity, love, affection, desire, hatred, envyg 
pride—has its place in enhancing or counterbalancing, or replacing 
the power of beauty itself. So things which are sublime, wonderful, 
scarce, costly, novel, familiar, solid, or bright, are to be distinguished, 
as they are in ordinary language, from what is properly beautiful. 


* It is interesting to note what Alison says about the critical faculty, and it* 
destructive effect on the beauty-sense :—“ Young people, inexperienced of imagina¬ 
tion, give their approbation to compositions of little (beauty) value.” That is their 
own imagination gives a charm which criticism destroys. If imagination does this, it 
cannot be either the proper judge or the creator of beauty. 



I must not labour this point. And perhaps most persons, when 
they speak of association here, do not mean this obvious traceable 
association with known ideas, but rather a recondite unsuspected 
association which would nover be kuown but by the beauty which is 
supposed to be its result: association with high mysterious ideas, 
ancestral memories, obsolescent or rudimentary desires and affinities 
of mind. Thus, Mr. Ruskin himself, who pours scorn on the ordinary 
association explanation, proceeds to derive the beauty of things like 
the open sky to their suggestion of the infinity and purity of 
Almighty God. a 

I remark concerning this more recondite association, and also| 
that which is supposed to have reference to lower utilities andg 
gratifications, that association in the region where we can test itg^ 
breaks down in the task of explaining beauty. Why must we trusty 
it when it is out of sight ? And next, that if beauty has associa-^ 
tions, and I indeed think that it has pre-eminently, that is no prooff 
that beauty is association. Beauty often gives rise to associations,^ 
to ideas : it cannot be at once their cause and their effect. §■ 

Everything and every quality of things in a measure arouses ideas, g. 
that is, is associated with them. Great Britain has alliances, or used? 
to, bu^no alliance makes it. Buttef, if I may choose a subject free^ 
from suspicion of peculiarity,—butter has associations. It awaken sMt 
ideas more or less conscious of mildness, grass, the country, and| 
cows. It is desirable as a substitute for marmalade. But all this^ 
does not make it what it is. So every quality awakens ideas in a8 
measure, as softness, hardness, brightness, smoothness, weight. I? 
believe that beauty has an unusual, an unique power of awakening^ 
and nourishing ideas—that it is highly associated, but that it is not£ 
association. 3 

^ ■ H 

The soul connects all things in the world with ideas, with motives, § 
and hopes, and moral preferences. But the qualities of things aro^ 
not the hopes we hang on them. Beauty, more than other parts ofg 
nature, is thus seized on. More ideas, and more interesting ones, areas 
connected with it; it is made the symbol—the most intelligible 
symbol—of brighter thoughts than are suggested by other desirable 
qualities. Wine inspires. But the heightened brain-life is neither 
the wine nor the taste for it. Beauty also must be separated from its 
effect, even if it be an inevitable one ; from those ends which it may 
servo, those enrichments which imagination expresses by it, those 
higher desires and lofty thoughts of which it is the fruitful seed- 
ground. 

Under this head, I suppose, comes the question of the real standard 
of taste. I must content myself with saying that the variety of the 
true beauty judgment and emotion, in different races, seems to have 
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been antecedently much exaggerated. That where savages, roughly 
speaking, admire what we do not admire, it is where rival preferences 
have obscured that which is actually connected with the sense of 
beauty. 

Taste is as much fixed as other faculties. It is fixed unless it be 
judged by rules which would reduce all judgment to the condition 
of a Pall Mall competition—a game, all against all, of watching the 
cat jump.* 

I will shortly add that beauty is, in ordinary town life, a rather 
rare thing—not that I mean by that to differ from Mr. Buskin’s 
dictum that beautiful things are those which are commonest in 
nature (as a rose is commoner than an orchis—but still rarer than 
the leaves). I only mean that of the things which we roughly find 
pleasurable—welcome to our sight or hearing—most are so because of 
association or knowledge or use, only a few for actual beauty. This 
is merely a practical remark. Look round this room, comely enough, 
and see whether on a more careful self-examination you find many 
points among its inanimate contents which you can fairly accept as 
beautiful. Those will acknowledge beauty to be rare who count it a 
separate distinguishable quality ; those will hope to find it common 
who are content to give the name to every quality in things which 
makes them acceptable to the eye, or ear, or mind. 

At length I reach the rather positive part of my paper. It will 
be the shortest. 

Alison says, and all will agree, that we must begin the study of 
this cause as of others, by studying its effects. The first branch of a 
regular enquiry into beauty must be the psychological analysis of the 
emotion of beauty. 

Taking that rare peculiar effect which we do in common language 
attribute to beauty, what does it consist in F What simpler appre¬ 
hensions compose it F The result of such an enquiry have not as fai 
as I know been raodernly published. My own self-examination 
(and it is the self-examination of ordinary persons which musl 
be the material of the answer) arrives after great pains at some¬ 
thing like the old received account of the schoolmen, and, doubtless, 
Aristotle. 

St. Thomas, in a kind of obiter dictum> says, “ ad pulchritudinem 


# Much stress is laid on our failure to admire strange types in nature or art. 
This is sometimes because strangeness counteracts our proper beauty sense (as 
familiarity may do, or fear, or any passion) and, sometimes because the exotic in 
question is very ugly. Many things not only familiar, but of most familiar type , 
are ugly, and tolerable in spite of ugliness. 
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tria requiruntur, primo quidem integritas sive perfectio . . . . et 
debita proportio sive consonantia, et iterum claritas 99 (Summ. Theol ., 
l a qucest. xxxix, art. viii. a). Ignorant of this excellent enumeration, 

I found in my sense of beauty ( i.e ., I seemed to observe in beautiful 
things) wholeness, proportion of parts, clearness; or all might be 
crowded under the head of “ integritas 99 —wholeness, completion; 
this is present with beauty in proportion to its success. Incomplete 
or ruined things suggest beauty, as they suggest wholeness. One 
beautiful spot does not make an animal or picture beautiful, nor any 
number of such spots arranged, as in tattooing, without reference to^ 
the whole. The spots are whole by themselves and beautiful. | 

Then there is with beauty a concinity, an alliance of several^ 
parts—really and truly, as Ruskin points out, a necessity of unityg- 
or integrity—and together with this I group the duo gradation of^ 
colour and rounding of form, and the contrast of several colours,! 
or of tones. g* 

Thirdly, clearness—surely a part of integrity. Clearness, lights 
transparency of air, due definition of outline, purity of colour^ 
smoothness of note, darkness but never perplexity, softening hazesg 
but not deception, curves of intelligible progress, all that wo callp 
fineness. g 

Mb 

It may be added that there is a certain nativeness in beautiful^ 
things to the sense which perceives them. The sense—mind, not theg 
reflection, expects and recognises them, and has a satisfaction like! 
that with which in reflection we trace a purpose. £ 

These come with beauty—they seem always to accompany it—anffi 
to be perfect in the measure of its perfection. But when these anc^ 
many more shades of the same groups are seized there remains yet| 
something unseizable, which is never apart from these things andg 
yet is beyond them—which has no second name. ^ 

When I ask, then, what is Beauty, I mean what is this ? and theP 
sense of this ? “ 

II. The physiological account of the matter is deeply interesting^ 
Here, again, I laboriously sought to maintain what afterwards I 
learnt had been largely established by the published researches of 
Mr. Grant Allen, whose exact physiological results are what Burke 
Wanted to find. It will be best to refer to his book on “Physiological 
-Esthetics ” for enlarged discussion of this part of the subject. He has 
gathered instances from every kind of aesthetic experience to show that 
the perception of beauty is a perception in which there is a minimum 
waste of tissue, or even, it might be added, a repairing effect through 
the rhythmical light or sound waves. That the perception of ugliness 
is a disintegrating perception—destroying tissue, wearing out nerve 
centres, jarring, shaking asunder the perceiving medium, and the 
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ultimate sensorium which lies behind. This is true also of pain; 
ugliness is a subtle disintegration. 

We can easily understand that a noise composed of sound waves 
of every variety of length must tear like grapnel shot, while a pure 
note or harmony of such notes formed of even and evenly-combined 
waves would heal an organisation which is in itself in a state of 
rhythm. There will be some loss in the making of the sensation at 
all, but this will be partly compensated by the rhythmical movement 
which is received. Mr. Allen shows this in the taste nerves, as well 
as in eye and ear. Q 

Beautiful sensations, then, are those which are economically made| 
with least resistance, with least waste of life, by organs with life teg- 
spare. Hence, “ sensus delectatur in rebus debile proportionate 
sicut in sibi similibus, nam et sensus ratio quaedam est, et omni§ 
virtus cognoscitiva.”—St. Thomas. I 

III. The physical speculation, so to speak, about the origin og 
beautiful appearances in things (apart, that is, from the chemistrg; 
and mechanics of the matter) has been made, as far as I know, onlyj; 
in the cases of organic forms. Its results are very well known, an(§ 
were lately thought more nearly certain or uniform than they are a| 
present. They are known to us through Mr. Darwin, Mr. Wallace^ 
and others. J, 

Mr. Darwin attributed the beautiful forms and tho brightness^ 
variety, and disposition of colours in animals and plants to natural 
selection through the special needs of reproduction. o 

That is to say, he took for granted a certain exuberance of varia^ 
tion in every direction in this matter as elsewhere, having for it^ 
proper cause some overplus of energy of life. But the selecting o| 
any particular variation from these, and the accumulation of degreeg 
of variation in one direction for a lengthened period, he thought du^r 
to tho advantage given by them in the struggle for existence, ami 
their consequent transmission by inheritance. The advantage ifT 
these particular cases was one not merely for living, but for repro2 
duction itself. The forms of flowers, often extremely beautiful in 
their complexity and variety, had for their proper advantage this, 
that they facilitated cross-fertilisation, and precluded, more or less 
completely, the self-fertilisation of tho blossoms; and cross-fertilisa¬ 
tion is a source of increased vigour. Side by side with such an 
advance towards cross-fertilisablo forms which is suggested, there 
was an advance towards the fertilisation of them by means of insects 
only, by which, in most cases, the cross-fertilisation is effected. 
Bright colours, good odours, and conspicuous forms attracted the 
necessary insects. Flowers most attractive to the eye of insects, 
flowers which most successfully came to notify their sweet contents, 
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were most frequently visited by honey-loving insects, had more chances 
of cross-fertilisation, and became the parents of a larger contingent 
of the new generation. It must be understood, of course, that it is 
not supposed that the insects see the colours as beautiful , but as 
conspicuous , and as notifying the presence of honey and pollen. 

As to the beautiful colours, patterns and forms of animals—these, 
Mr. Darwin thought, were due to a similar department of natural 
selection—direct sexual selection, as he called it; that is, a natural 
selection which came to pass through the preference of the females 
for such males as were distinguished in colour or form. One of these 
males became the father of sons and daughters, beautiful also, and o 
tho best marked among these sons were similarly the objects of g. 
preference to the females of their generation. Hence, beauty. o. 

There are many difficulties in this theory. I pass over that 2; 
which comes to it as to other parts of Mr. Darwin’s great generalisa-§ 
tion from the recent speculations of Weissmann. g* 

It seems satisfactory for bold lines of beauty and bright colour. ^ 
But when the beauty consists, as it does, in the argus pheasant, in | 
spaces coloured and shaded so as to resemble an artist’s picture of a § 
beautiful oval object, or the egg and dart of Greek architecture, it is g' 
difficult or impossible to suggest the early female judgments which g 
could lead to such a result. Among several primitive birds with, I R 
suppose, speckled or striped primary feathers, what mortal eye could g 
distinguish that which was nearer than the others to such a disposi-g 
tion of tints as that of tho argus eye? I do not say, of course, that£ 
the bird need have any preference beforehand for that shaded form,^ 
only there must be, for this theory, an endless series of female prefer-^ 
ences for arrangements even slightly approaching to a beauty which| 
consists in its resemblance to a beautiful solid object, a resemblance,o 
and consequently a beauty , never showing itself until the last stages. £ 

But Mr. Wallace never believed in sexual selection, and in his book^ 
of last year he repeats and reinforces his objections. He says that,-“ 
as a fact, females choose little ; they fall to tho victor, and the victor^ 
is the strongest. He is the most beautiful because he is the strongest 
from exuberance of life, and because his tendency to beauty is not 
checked as it is in the females of most species by the necessity of 
concealment. 

Other marks which are highly beautiful, as bright spots, white 
tails, and tho like, and symmetric marking on the two sides, ho says 
are useful for recognition—a thing necessary for the preservation of 
species. 

Mr. Geddes and others follow on tho same side. Roughly speak- 
ln g, they attribute tho beauty to exuberance of life. Where it is 
absent it has been eliminated in the ordinary selection of nature by 
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the advantage of concealment. Where such concealment is unneces¬ 
sary, or where, as in many poisonous small creatures, it is a dis¬ 
advantage, bright colours and other elements of beauty have room to 
flourish* 

I must leave this interesting subject only hinted at. 

The relations of Beauty in art, morals, politics, are the subject of 
the poets, the Greeks, the German aesthetic writers, Mr. Buskin, and 
all the best people in the world. 

I hurry on to ask if any ulterior speculation is permissible. 1 
say, “ Yes, if we recognise that it is ulterior.” I only protest^ 
against the ulterior considerations, of the use and connections and| 
significance, being brought into an early stage of the inquiry. g 

It is interesting to see how all that is to be discovered points tho^ 
samo way. g 1 

Psychological analysis shows that clearness, definition, purity,^ 
integrity, belong to beauty,—nativeness, expectedness, intelligible? 
qualities. 

Physiology says that beautiful sights and sounds are those which, | 
so to speak, run easily, do not disintegrate. ? 

Mr. Darwin says they aro marks of success ; Mr. Wallace that? 
they are this, and ajso marks of recognition; others that they belong^ 
to fulness of vitality, to a certain unconscious frankness of an& 
organism which needs no concealment. % 

We learn that beauty provokes imagination and is seized on by it.g- 
That it is so far the most quasi-ideal of phenoraenals that some thinks 
it to bo ideal in truth. It is a key to the heart, and the very subject? 
of poetry and all art, quickening, illuminating, gracious; an elements 
of delight, and freedom, and repose, and renewed life. It is not$ 
association, but it is the most associative of qualities. Its name is§ 
claimed for all tender associations, and for many that are grand andg 
stirring. This tendency to be used in association, to be seized on by^ 
the mind and heart and conscience, this nativeness to the imagina-io 
tion, seems to give a ground for a guess at its purposes and hidden? 
nature. 

It has hero not a peculiarity, but a pre-eminence. All things 
seem to have a significance, but beautiful things almost betray what 
it is they signify. I do not mean that phenomena shadow forth some 
world other than themselves, but that they are our seeing, so far as it 
goes, of the real world. The real world is not some other one, but 
the reality of this; and if we say, as a pope does,* that the creatures 
aro the reverberation of God’s endless light, wo do not mean that 
God, sitting apart, sends them to us apart, and that they speak of 


* Ganganelli, Clement XIV. 
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things absent, but that they and we are at once in this mind, and 
that they have their significance as they have their being , and we our 
thought of them. 

Look round your room. It is hard not to remain in the belief 
that the little statuette, the portrait, the book-backs, have each a real 
several quasi-personality in itself. And yet each is a perfectly 
indifferent lump of clay, or leather, except in so far as a human mind 
observes it now, and once dealt with it. They are like the wire in a 
low-tension current—only the poles give them quality. They are 
missiles from one mind to another—otherwise most certainly, posi¬ 
tively, experimentally, they are nothing but a lump of clay, a 
collection of black marks. But lying between two minds they are 
real, individual, significant. This is positively true of artificial 
objects regarded as artificial. 

Is it not true of them also as clay and wood ? Is it not true of 
the flowers and tho sky ? Tho statuette is such because it lies 
between two minds, as a wire between poles. All its difference 
depends on that—cut off the two minds and it is as other clay. Is 
not the clay clay because it lies between two minds. And the flower 
a flower, and the flashing sea all that it is, and the multitude of living 
things because they lie between two minds, or all in mind, the mind 
of the universe, which in the exuberance of creation at last makes 
possible an answering mind of men. All things are significant of 
a thought that lies behind, beyond, within. Their being is their 
significance. 

And beauty—this is where the thought comes closest—and all 
but breaks through. Success is here, and imagination, and recog¬ 
nition, and nativeness, and easy sight. This is whei'e the phenomenal 
almost is the real, almost convoys what it signifies ; if other things 
show tho finger of God, these are the veil of His face. This is the 
direction for seeking, here the secret waits for utterance—our eyes 
a **e homeward when they look that way. No wonder the thoughts 
soar up and the heart seems on the point of some capture. Boauty 
18 the word trembling on the lips of Nature. When it is spoken, 
w hat will it be ? What is Beauty ? 

An essay so badly ordered as this one may ask tho indulgence of 
Wo linos of repetition. What I have said amounts to this little; 
that we must, in the first place, have a beauty enquiry which shall 
h° apart from art criticism, apart from ethics and the illustration of 
its uses. That Beauty is not association, and this just because 
a8 sociation of ideas can console us for its absence or enhance its 
Presence—not goodness just because there is an ethic about it—a 
ri ght and a wrong. That we ought to have a psychological and 
Physiological analysis of its separate effect—a physical ootiology of 
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its origin in things. And these need not prevent us here, unless 
they do in other kinds of phenomena, from seeking to know the 
meanings of the world, secrets which come in joy rather than in 
argument; nor should a high regard for such speculations make 
anyone despise the physics of the matter. These several disciplines 
are necessary to each other, but they may work without interference ; 
no one of them need exclude or displace the others in the general 
field of discussion, or in the mind of a single disciple. 


SYMPOSIUM.—IS THE DISTINCTION OF FEELING, COG-| 
NITION, AND CONATION VALID AS AN ULTIMATE! 
DISTINCTION OF THE MENTAL FUNCTIONS? f 


I .—By G. F. Stout. | 

In discussing this question it is above all things necessary that wep 
should make perfectly clear both to ourselves and others the pointy 
of view from which wo approach it. I shall consider, in turn, fourg. 
different senses in which the term “ mental function ” may be under-B 
stood. Two of these appear to be based on a false view of theg. 
nature of the mind; the third is legitimate, but not adequate for theg 
purposes of psychology; the fourth is what I take to be the specially5 
psychological sense 

1. The first meaning given to the phrase “mental function” isg 
based on a logical analysis of the constituent conditions of con-§ 
sciousness according to which it involves : (a) a subject which isg 
conscious, (b) an object of which it is conscious, and (c) the relation^ 
between them which, regarded as a function of the subject, may be^ 
called the state or act of being conscious. It is maintained that the^ 
ultimate distinction between mental functions is not a distinction 
between different kinds of objects or between different modes of 
behaviour on the part of objects. It is rather a distinction between 
different ways of being conscious—different relations in which the 
pure ego may stand to one and the same object. The same presenta¬ 
tion may, it is contended, be an object both of intellectual appre- 
Wfcsion and of deeire. The difference is purely a difference in the 
attitude of the subject. 

This view has been most clearly and thoroughly worked out* 
by Brentano. It is easy to find traces of it in many writers who 
do not definitely formulate it or consistently abide by it. Hamilton 






